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ANTONY'S AMAZING "I WILL TO EGYPT" 

Among the characters for whom Shakespeare seems to have had 
a certain fondness, and who in consequence appeal most deeply to 
us, the hero of Antony and Cleopatra must surely be included. This 
is the more surprising in view of the fact that few of Shakespeare's 
men are faultier, and certainly not one of those with whom we sym- 
pathize is placed in a more unsympathetic position. The need of 
Hamlet to perform a deed which he cannot bring himself to accom- 
plish, the helplessness of Othello to compete against Iago's cunning, 
the impotent rage of the mighty exiled Lear — these are all appealing 
because of the essential nobility of the character and the magnitude 
and hopelessness of the struggle. In Antony also there is an element 
of grandeur, but in his struggle there is something ignoble. 

It is not that Antony's love for Cleopatra is itself in violation of 
morality; it is rather that we feel a certain paltriness in his effort 
to free himself from her, and to take his rightful place in the world of 
men. This feeling does not come to us as we see the enslaved giant 
in Act I. It is the greatness of his love that we first realize, and not 
the mere shame of it on which Demetrius and Philo are commenting 
when the play begins. We know that the struggle is coming; and 
when Antony himself says: 

These strong Egyptian fetters I must break, 

Or lose myself in dotage 

I must from this enchanting queen break off; 
Ten thousand harms, more than the ills I know, 
My idleness doth hatch, 

we are ready to witness a mighty contest between the man's two 
natures. Before the act closes Antony has gone to take his stand 
with Caesar against the warring Pompey, though he goes as Cleo- 
patra's "soldier" and with her spell still upon him. 

Immediately upon his arrival in Rome, however, Antony makes 
his peace with Caesar, and readily agrees to bind it by marrying 
Caesar's sister, Octavia. At the close of this scene Enobarbus throws 
out the hint that Antony will not leave Cleopatra utterly. So far 
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44 Henry David Gray 

the issue is clearly defined. But we come now to the scene which 
throws us completely out of our calculations, and shows us an 
Antony who is neither loyal in his love to Cleopatra nor in the least 
concerned to free himself from her. We are robbed at once both of 
the truly tragic hero and of that conflict of will which Brunetiere 
says is essential to all drama. The scene is so brief, and I must 
refer to it so constantly, that I give it entire: 

[Enter Antony, Caesar, Octavia between them, and Attendants.] 
Ant. The world and my great office will sometimes 

Divide me from your bosom. 
Octa. All which time 

Before the gods my knee shall bow my prayers 
To them for you. Good night, sir. 1 
Ant. My Octavia, 

Read not my blemishes in the world's report. 

I have not kept my square; but that to come 

Shall all be done by the rule. Good night, dear lady. 

Good night, sir. 
Caes. Good night. [Exeunt all but Antony. 

[Enter Soothsayer] 
Ant. Now, sirrah, you do wish yourself in Egypt ? 
Sooth. Would I had never come from thence, nor you either. 2 
Ant. If you can, your reason ? 
Sooth. I see it in 

My motion, have it not in my tongue; but yet 

Hie you to Egypt again. 
Ant. Say to me 

Whose fortunes shall rise higher, Caesar's or mine ? 
Sooth. Caesar's. 

Therefore, Antony, stay not by his side. 

Thy demon, that's thy spirit which keeps thee, is 

Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 

1 This is my own reading. The folios and all modern editors (so far as I know) 
give the last three words to Antony, while many editors have followed the Second Polio 
in giving the second " Good night, sir" to Octavia on the ground that Antony has already 
said "good night" to Caesar. But, as Malone says, Caesar immediately answers this, 
and for Antony to say "Good night, sir" twice to Caesar is, as Ritson remarks, absurd. 
It is equally absurd for him to turn and say " Good night, sir" to Caesar before answering 
Octavia, and for Shakespeare to leave her with no "good night" to Antony. 

2 This is again my own emendation. The text reads, "Nor you thither." Mason 
noted that the sense requires "hither" rather than "thither." I see no reason why 
"either," or perhaps the double negative "neither," should not be substituted. The 
line with "thither" or with "hither" implies some sort of contrast in the coming of 
Antony and the Soothsayer, which, of course, is not the case. 
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Where Caesar's is not; but near him thy angel 

Becomes a fear, as being o'erpowered: therefore 

Make space enough between you. 
Ant. Speak this no more. 

Sooth. To none but thee; no more, but when to thee. 

If thou dost play with him at any game 

Thou art sure to lose; and, by that natural luck, 

He beats thee 'gainst the odds; thy luster thickens 

When he shines by. I say again, thy spirit 

Is all afraid to govern thee near him, 

But he away, 'tis noble. 
Ant. Get thee gone; 

Say to Ventidius I would speak with him. [Exit Soothsayer. 

He shall to Parthia. Be it art or hap, 

He hath spoken true ; the very dice obey him, 

And in our sports my better cunning faints 

Under his chance: if we draw lots, he speeds; 

His cocks do win the battle still of mine 

When it is all to naught, and his quails ever 

Beat mine, inhooped, at odds. I will to Egypt; 

And though I make this marriage for my peace, 

In the east my pleasure lies. 

[Enter Ventidius.] 

O, come, Ventidius, 

You must to Parthia; your commission's ready; 

Follow me and receive it. [Exeunt. 

That Antony, immediately after what he has said to Octavia, 
and before he is even married to her, should turn with his nonchalant 
"I will to Egypt" to plan his second infidelity in advance comes to 
me like a slap in the face. We cannot believe that he is insincere 
in what he says to her; there is nothing of that tone in his gratui- 
tous assurances. Knight says: "Shakespeare has most skilfully 
introduced the Soothsayer at the moment when Antony's moral 
weakness appears to have put on some show of strength." But in 
this scene Antony is not only weak; he is contemptible. Macbeth 
is weak; but there is something magnificent in his career of crime. 
Yet the fact remains that Antony is one of Shakespeare's mightiest 
men; and when we blot from our minds this one impression of sudden 
horror, he appeals to our deepest sympathies almost as truly as 
Macbeth. 
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It is not that Antony will return to Egypt — we have known that; 
we are prepared for that. It is the occasion, the moment at which 
he says it, that gives us this sickening sense of aversion to him, and 
the feeling that there is no genuine conflict, no real struggle in the 
man's soul. Furthermore, the dramatic interest comes to a sudden 
halt. It is not the time for this decision to be reached. This thought 
led me to the conviction that something must be wrong with the 
text, that the Soothsayer portion of this scene must somehow have 
got out of place, that perhaps Shakespeare originally put it at the 
end of this act. 1 

So radical a theory could never win credence with any sober- 
minded critic unless there were abundant evidence to support it. 
Is there anything more than a mere aesthetic and personal reaction 
to warrant the idea that this scene has indeed been shifted, and that 
Shakespeare himself placed it elsewhere? There is such evidence, 
and whether or not that evidence is sufficient I now submit. 

Antony's first line in Act II, spoken to Ventidius, "If we com- 
pose well here, to Parthia," must refer to the impending war with 
Pompey. It could not refer to any adjustment between Antony 
and Caesar, as has been suggested, for that would not liberate 
Antony's general for other conquests. Antony's purpose in coming, 
his purpose in having Ventidius with him, is to meet Pompey. 2 It 
would be therefore wholly impossible for him to send Ventidius 
away at this point in the action. I do not qualify this statement; 
I repeat, it would be wholly impossible. It must be remembered 
also that this war was imminent. As soon as the marriage with 
Octavia is arranged, Lepidus says, 

Time calls upon us; 
Of us must Pompey presently be sought, 
Or else he seeks out us. 

And Antony answers, 

Haste we for it; 
Yet, e'er we put ourselves in arms, dispatch we 
The business we have talked of. 

1 1 am indebted for suggestions to various members of my 1914 Shakespeare seminar 
at Stanford, in which this question first arose. I regret that I cannot give individual 
and specific acknowledgment to some of the members of this class. 

! This is not presented as the sole cause of Antony's leaving, but it is the chief and 
immediate cause, as Antony says both to Enobarbus and to Cleopatra. 
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Caesar agrees to bring him at once to Octavia. In the following 
scene we have presumably the conclusion of this meeting; yet the 
Soothsayer speaks of games and sports, of cock fights and contests 
with quails, in which Caesar is habitually the winner. Shakespeare 
does not thus indicate the passing of time when there is neither cause 
nor excuse for it. Until Pompey was disposed of, there could have 
been no time for cock and quail fights, and for that protracted 
stay at Caesar's court which the lines unequivocally indicate. 
It may be noted in passing that when Antony questions the sooth- 
sayer he merely asks, "Whose fortunes shall rise higher, Caesar's 
or mine?" Until the difficulty with Pompey was adjusted, this 
question could not arise. 

A still more convincing reason for believing that the Sooth- 
sayer portion of this scene does not belong here is that there is an 
inherent contradiction in the lines themselves. Both Antony and 
Caesar regard the marriage as a means of binding them perma- 
nently together; Antony could have no other motive for wel- 
coming the idea so avidly; and both he and Caesar know that, if 
this marriage is to unite them, it must not be profaned. To return 
to Cleopatra after being wedded to Octavia would mean for 
Antony not peace but war. Of that there could not be the faintest 
trace of doubt in his mind. It was therefore wholly impossible 
for him to say, "And though I make this marriage for my peace," 
and immediately add that he would return to Egypt for his pleasure. 
If, however, the scene came at the end of Act II, after he had long 
been married to Octavia, after he had wearied of such unsatisfying 
pastimes as cock and quail fighting with the tedious and punctilious 
Caesar, after he had tried and failed to free himself from Cleo- 
patra's power, he could then make the essential contrast which the 
lines denote in saying, 

I will to Egypt; 
And though I made this marriage for my peace, 
In the east my pleasure lies. 

This may show him weak and wicked if you will, but at least it 
will not set him down as an absolute fool. The slight change of 
tense was of course essential when the scene was shifted to its 
present place. 
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One further consideration may strengthen our conviction that 
Shakespeare really placed the Soothsayer's entrance where the 
exigencies of the drama demand it instead of where we find it in the 
Folio. This is that Plutarch himself records the advice of the Sooth- 
sayer and the sending of Ventidius to Parthia immediately after the 
banquet and the settlement with Pompey, which is exactly the place 
in which they ought to come. Though, of course, Shakespeare felt 
perfectly free to rearrange his material, and though in this very play 
there are several instances of such a readjustment, yet on the whole 
Shakespeare followed Plutarch closely here, and, what is much more 
to the point, his rearrangements are always to secure a definite 
dramatic gain. But if in this instance he chose to make the change 
which we find in the text, it could be only for the purpose of need- 
lessly defaming his hero's character, and that at a very considerable 
dramatic loss. 1 

The remaining scenes in the act accord with the arrangement 
that I have suggested. In scene v Cleopatra learns of Antony's mar- 
riage, but her fury lacks point if we have already heard him announce 
his intention to return. Dramatically, this scene should aid the 
suspense which Antony's departure and his marriage to Octavia has 



'After describing the feast on Pompey 's galley, Plutarch continues: "Antonius, 
after this agreement made, sent Ventidius before into Asia, to stay the Parthians, and to 
keep them that they should come no farther; and he himself in the meantime, to gratify 
Caesar, was contented to be chosen Julius Caesar's priest and sacrificer, and so they 
jointly together dispatched all great matters concerning the state of the Empire. But in 
all manner of sports and exercises, wherein they passed the time away, the one with the 
other, Antonius was ever inferior unto Caesar, and always lost, which grieved him much. 
With Antonius there was a soothsayer or astronomer of Egypt, that could cast a figure 
and judge of men's nativities, to tell them what should happen to them. He, either to 
please Cleopatra, or else for that he found it so by his art, told Antonius plainly that his 
fortune (which of itself was excellent good and very great) was altogether blemished and 
obscured by Caesar's fortune; and therefore he counseled him utterly to leave his com- 
pany, and to get him as far from him as he could. ' For thy demon,' said he ' (that is to 
say the good angel and spirit that keepeth thee), is afraid of his; and being courageous 
and high when he is alone, becometh fearful and timorous when he cometh near unto the 
other.' Howsoever it was, the events ensuing proved the Egyptian's words true. For, 
it is said, that as often as they two drew cuts for pastime, who should have anything, or 
whether they played at dice, Antonius always lost. Oftentimes they were disposed to 
see cockfight, or quails that were taught to light one with another; Caesar's cocks or 
quails did ever overcome. The which spited Antonius in his mind, although he made 
no outward show of it; and therefore he believed the Egyptian the better. In fine, he 
recommended the affairs of his house unto Caesar, and went out of Italy with Octavia 
his wife, whom he carried into Greece, after he had a daughter by her. So Antonius 
lying all winter at Athens, news came unto him of the victories of Ventidius, who had 
overcome the Parthians in battle." 
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aroused. In scene vi Pompey makes his peace with the triumvirate. 
They did indeed "compose well here," and Pompey says, 

I crave our composition may be written, 
And sealed between us. 

Again, and this is of real significance, note how the hints of Eno- 
barbus later in the scene, that "Octavia is of a holy, cold, and still 
conversation," and that in consequence Antony "will to his Egyptian 
dish again," renew our interest in the main situation. But what 
value is there, dramatic or other, in this "prophecy" of Enobarbus 
if we already know from Antony's own lips that he had resolved to 
go back to Cleopatra, before ever he was married to Octavia ? The 
shrewdness of the somewhat gross-minded realist gives him the 
natural right to anticipate Antony's return before Antony himself 
would realize it. 1 His place in the economy of the drama is here 
distinctly that of ■preparation for Antony's own resolve to return. 

Here, then, are eight indications, of which at least three are 
unescapable, that the scene in question is out of place, and that in 
consequence Antony is a fit hero for a lofty tragedy. For though 
this change is in itself so slight, I believe that the difference it makes 
in our interpretation of the drama is far-reaching. If the scene does 
indeed come where we are accustomed to read it, we must interpret 
Antony as a man who is completely under the dominance of Cleo- 
patra, who makes no slightest effort to free himself from her (as he 
determines in Act I that he will do), yet who is as grossly false to his 
vows of love as he is to his vows of marriage. He is not warm- 
blooded and impulsive, generous and noble, as he shows himself 
throughout all the rest of the drama. He is no longer one of the 
world's great lovers; he is simply coldly faithless for the sake of 
policy. Nor is he even a clever politician, which at least he has shown 
himself to be in Julius Caesar. 2 For, as I have already said, no man 
of even an ordinary amount of intelligence could enter into a marriage 

•Compare his "aside," III, xiii, 88. Here, as always, Enobarbus interprets and 
anticipates the action. 

2 1 do not in the least mean to say that we should look for consistency in Antony's 
portrayal in the two plays. The difference which we feel so strongly is not that between 
a young man and the same man in middle age. It is not oven the difference of the 
politician who has grown into a statesman. The character is entirely re-created, which 
seems to have been Shakespeare's custom even in revising a play. Thus we may find two 
different Capulets in Romeo and Juliet and two Birons in Love's Labour's Lost. 
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for the sake of peace and confide to us in advance his intention of 
returning to his mistress. 

But with the change I have suggested we have an Antony who 
makes a genuine effort to free himself from Cleopatra's bondage, 
who marries Octavia in the resolve to live henceforth "by the rule," 
and who does indeed remain constant for a considerable period (as 
Plutarch recorded). His resolve to return, if spoken at the end of 
Act II, becomes not a cold-blooded predetermination to prove 
unfaithful, but rather a momentary impulse which has not yet gained 
full control of him. For I cannot feel that Antony's parting from 
Caesar in Act III, where his attitude toward both Caesar and Octavia 
rings true and loyal and affectionate, is merely the acting of an arch- 
hypocrite. The lines do not read so. The thought of Cleopatra is 
here, I take it, only subconsciously with him. 1 Even in his parting 
from Octavia in scene iv there is no warrant for believing that 
Antony is merely making an excuse to be rid of her. It is a subtle 
and insidious force that is drawing him back to Egypt. His return 
is not calculated, it is inevitable. He has no soliloquies of doubt or 
struggle, like Hamlet and Macbeth. We simply learn that the thing 
has happened; and when we next see Cleopatra, her finally enslaved 
Antony is with her. 

There are two objections to our transferring the Soothsayer 
scene to the end of Act II. One is the very obvious objection that 
in our only authority, the Folio, it does not come there, and we may 
well question how it got into its present position if Shakespeare really 
placed it somewhere else. My answer to this difficulty is simply to 
state the second reason that may be urged against transferring the 
scene, namely, that Ventidius opens Act III with the announcement 
that his expedition has been victorious and Parthia subdued. To 
avoid bringing immediately together the starting upon an expedi- 
tion and its success, it was natural enough to push this short scene 
forward, and to join it to a scene where Antony is already present. 2 

i If I may be permitted the comparison, the next scene has somewhat the value of 
an "insert" in a motion-picture play. When a character is thinking of, or remembering, 
some incident, the action is halted while that incident itself is thrown upon the screen. 
It is thus that we see Cleopatra again, hoping for Antony's return, and feeling that 
because of Octavia's insufficiency, "all may be well enough." 

* Superficially considered, too, Antony's resolve to return to Cleopatra would be 
dramatically effective immediately after his new resolve to remarry and break from her 
forever. 
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There was abundant opportunity for the making of this change after 
Shakespeare's death, and before the altered manuscript served as 
copy for the First Folio. 1 If the scene fitted perfectly at the end of 
the act, I should indeed wonder how it could ever have been mis- 
placed, for such a shifting could scarcely have resulted from mere 
accident. 

But is not this objection sufficient to prevent our believing that 
the scene ever came at the end of Act II ? It is not Shakespeare's 
way to send his character on a mission and then to open his next 
scene, even if that scene begins a new act, with an announcement 
that the whole business is over. It would be as if the King in 
Hamlet sent Cornelius and Voltimand to Norway at the very end 
of Act I and welcomed their return in the opening lines of Act II. 
It would be even a more serious breach of dramatic principles than 
that, for Ventidius must subdue all Parthia in this imaginary inter- 
val. And though Ventidius gains but a few hours of actual time by 
his earlier leaving, the friendly audience will grant him unlimited 
"stage time" during the feasting on Pompey's galley. 

A possible means of avoiding this difficulty would be to place 
the scene before, instead of after, the concluding scene of Act II; but 
here it would directly contradict the action as described in scene vi. 
There we read (lines 82-84) : 

Pomp. Aboard my galley I invite you all; 

Will you lead, lords ? 
Caes. \ 

Ant. j Show us the way, sir. 

Lep. I 
Pomp. Come. 

And together they all enter in scene vii. It is true that it would be 
characteristic of Shakespeare to break up the two Pompey scenes 
by a brief return to some other aspect of the story; and especially 
is it unlike him to give so much time to the Pompey episode while 
the main theme of the drama is held in abeyance. In scene vi the 
trouble with Pompey is completely adjusted, so that there is no 
further call for Ventidius to remain ; and, wonderful as it is in itself, 

1 The text of Antony and Cleopatra shows other symptoms of having been tampered 
with. The use of the pronouns of address in this play is wholly at variance with Shake- 
speare's custom. 
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there is no dramatic purpose served by this final scene of the act 
unless it supplies the essential "stage time" for Ventidius to subdue 
Parthia. 

But in spite of all these considerations, I still feel that the Sooth- 
sayer scene was placed by Shakespeare at the end of Act II. That 
Ventidius, as conqueror of Parthia, opens Act III is the only serious 
objection; and the objection is here, not that there is any impossi- 
bility about it, but simply that it is not Shakespeare's usual way. 
I should let this consideration determine me against my thesis, were 
it not that so much greater difficulties attend our leaving the scene 
where it is, or placing it anywhere else. In Antony and Cleopatra 
Shakespeare does not adhere in many other ways to his usual 
methods; and he may have felt free to proceed with his story without 
his customary device of giving a seeming sequence to events which 
were widely separated in time. 1 

Henry David Gray 

Stanford University, California 

1 It is possible that Act III opened with a Cleopatra scene which was afterward 
cut out, and that this caused the shifting of the Soothsayer scene. 
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